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with an indifference that occasionally warmed into
dislike. However groundless was the scandal about
her and Buckingham, her admiration for the hand-
some adventurer and the foolish talk to which it
gave rise were distasteful to the King. He was
convinced,-moreover, that in contemplating the pos-
sibility of his death she had decided to console her-
self with his brother, and no denials from her shook
his firm belief. When he was on his death-bed, his
wife sent a message asking his pardon for whatever
she had done that displeased him, and she added a
solemn declaration that she had taken no part in the
conspiracies formed against him. " In my condi-
tion," replied the stubborn monarch, " I am bound
to forgive her, but not to believe her." Spain and
France were often at war; the Queen was justly sus-
pected of sympathising with her own family, and
she manifested no eagerness for the success of a
husband who manifested no affection for her. If
Louis did not love Richelieu, he liked his minister
better than his wife. She had more reason to fear
the Cardinal's ill-will towards her than he had to.
fear her ill-will towards him.

But a new source of peril Was disclosed when
Louis found women for whom he did care, and who
cared nothing for Richelieu. The relations of Louis
with the two maids of honour who in turn absorbed
his affections, disclose the complex and unusual
character of the man. The varied loves of his
father and of his son present no strange features.
Henry IV. and Louis XIV. fell in love with many
pretty women after the manner of other men. Theyet met atom she hated had but six
